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[Principal Front of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. ] 


Tue cathedral of Nétre Dame, the mother-church of 
France, occupies the south-east corner of the small island 
in the Seine, called the Isle de la Cité, or the Isle du Palais, 
and is consequently almost in the centre of Paris. It is 
a Gothic building, venerable for its antiquity; and also, 
in its architectural character, not destitute either of gran- 
deur or beauty, although it canaot be ranked upon the 
whole among the happiest specimens of the style to which 
Von, IL 





it belongs. The site of thechurch of Nétre Dame appears 
to have been devoted to sacred purposes from very early 
times. In making some excavations under the choir, in 
March 1711, there were found, at the depth of fifteen 
feet below the surface, nine stones bearing inscriptions 
and figures in bas-relief, which seemed to have originally 
formed an altar dedicated conjointly to Esus, or Eus 
(the Celtic God of Battle and Senger) Jupiter, 
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Vulcan, Castor, and Pollux. From the circumstance of 
ashes and incense being still found in the hole where the 
fire had been placed, it was inferred that the altar had 
stood on the same spot where its ruins were discovered. 
It is probable, however, that it stood in the open air; 
for there is no reason to believe that any Pagan temple 
was ever erected within the bounds of this islet. These 
sacred edifices among the ancient Gauls were for the 
most part placed outside the towns; and this seems 
clearly to have been the case with those at Paris. The 
first Christian church which Paris possessed was erected 
on or close to the site of the present cathedral. Its 
date is assigned to about the year 375, in the reign of 
Valentinian I. This church was dedicated to St. Ste- 
phen, and it was for a long time the only one in the city. 
About the year 522, Childebert I., the son of Clovis, 
erected another close beside it, which he dedicated to the 
Virgin. ‘The present cathedral may be considered as 
uniting these two churches, covering as it does nearly 
the whole space which they formerly occupied. It was 
begun to be built, according to some accounts, about the 
year 1010, in the reign of Robert II. surnamed the 
Devout, the son and successor of Hugh Capet; while 
others refer it to the time of Rebert’s great-great-grand- 
son, Louis VII. or the Young, in the year 1160. It is 
most probable, however, that it was not really com- 
menced till after the accession of Louis's celebrated son 
and successor Philip IL., usually called Philip Augustus, 
who occupied the throne from 1180 till 1223. The 
work was carried on with the extreme deliberation com- 
mon in those times, in the case of structures which were 
intended for the utmost possible duration ; and it was not 
quite finished till the close of the reign of Philip VI., or 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The principal front of the cathedral of Ndtre Dame is 
the west. It consists of three portals, surmounted by a 
pillared gallery, over which again are a great central and 
two side wiadows, from which the principal light for 
the body of the church is derived. Over the windows is 
another gallery supported by columns; from the ex- 
tremities of which rise two towers, 204 feet in height, 
but more remarkable for solidity than elegance. The 
architecture of this front is altogether of a very florid 
description, and presents many grotesque ornaments, 
Originally a flight of thirteen steps used to lead up to 
the doors; but such has been the accumulation of the 
surrounding soil, that it is now considerably higher than 
the floor of the church. The gallery immediately over 
the doors used formerly to contain twenty-eight statues 
of the kingsof France, from Childebert to Philip Augustus 
inclusive ; but; these were pulled down and destroyed 
in the early fury of the Revolution, The cathedral, 
indeed, sustained many other injuries besides this in the 
confusion of those times. Of its most ancient and curious 
ornaments, the greater number were carried away; nor 
have all the efforts that have since been made, both by 
Bonaparte and the Bourbons, effected its restoration to 
its former splendour, 

The walls of the cathedral of Ndtre Dame are remark- 
ably thick, The dimensions of the interior are, 414 feet 
in length by 144 in width. The roof is 102 feet high. 
The columns from which the arches spring by which the 
roof and galleries are sustained amount in all to nearly 
three hundred, and each is formed ofa single block of 
stone. Of forty-eight chapels, which it originally pos- 
sessed, thirty still remain. The choir, and especially the 
altar and the sanctuary in which it is placed, are deco- 
rated in a style of extraordinary richness; and many 
paintings by eminent French artists, some of which are 
of considerable merit, ornament various parts of the 
church. The regalia of Charlemagne are still preserved 
here. ‘The nave or body of the cathedral is singularly 
gloomy ; and a considcrable part of its imposing effect 
is probably derived from that circumstance, The view 
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from the summit of the towers 1s one of the most com- 
manding in Paris, and embraces the whole city and its 
surrounding villages. 





THE ORPHANS. 

I was staying, about ten years since, at a delightful little 
watering-place on the southern coast, which, like many 
other pretty objects, is now ruined by having had its 
beauty praised and decorated. Our party had wandered, 
one sunny afternoon, to an inland village. ‘There was 
amongst us all the joyousness of young hearts; and we 
laughed and sang, under an unclouded sky, “ as if the 
world would never grow old.” The evening surprised 
us at our merriment; and the mght suddenly came on, 
cloudily, and foreboding a distant storm. We mistook 
our way,—and, after an hour’s wandering through nar- 
row and dimly-lighted lanes, found ourselves on the 
shingly beach. The tide was beginning to flow ; but 
a large breadth of shore encouraged us to proceed with- 
out apprehension, as we soon fe!t satisfied of the direction 
of our home. The ladies of our party, however, began 
to weary; and we were all well nigh exhausted, when 
we reached a little enclosure upon the margin of the 
sea, where the road passed round a single cottage. 
There was a strong light within. I advanced alone, 
whilst my friends rested upon the paling of the garden. 
I looked, unobserved, through the rose-covered window. 
A delicate and graceful young woman was assiduously 
spinning; an infant lay cradled by her side; and an 
elderly man, in the garb of a fisherman, whose beautiful 
grey locks flowed upon his sturdy shoulders, was gazing 
with a face of benevolent happiness upon the sleeping 
child, I paused one instant, to look upon this tranquil 
scene. verything spoke of content and innocence. 
Cleanliness and comfort, almost approaching to taste, 
— over the happy dwelling. I was just going to 

nock, when my purpose was arrested by the young and 
beautiful mother (for so I judged was the female before 
me) singing a ballad, with a sweet voice and a most 
touching expression. I well recollect the words, for she 
afterwards repeated the song at my request :— 


SONG OF THE FISHER'S WIFE. 


Rest, rest, thou gentle sea, 
Like a giant laid to sleep, 
Rest, rest, when day shall flee, 
And the stars their bright watch keep ; 
For his boat is on thy wave, 
And he must toil and roam, 
Till the flowing tide shall lave 
Our dear oan happy home. 


Wake not, thou changeful sea, 
Wake not in wrath and power 
Oh bear Ais bark to me, 
Ere the darksome midnight lower ; 
For the heart will heave a sigh, 
When the loved one’s on the om 
But when angry storms are nigh, 
What can | Ae do,—but weep ? 
The bailad ceased; and I entered the cotiage. There 
was neither the reality nor the affectation of alarm. The 
instinctive good sense of the young woman saw, at once, 
that I was there for an honest purpose; and the quiet 
composure of the old man showed that apprehension 
was a stranger to his bosom. In two minutes our little 
party were all seated by the side of the courteous, but 
independent fisherman. His daughter, for so we soon 
learnt the young woman was, pressed upon us their 
plain and oe cheer. Our fatigue vanished 
before the smiling kindness of our welcome ; while our 
spirits mounted, as the jug of sound and mellow ale 
refreshed our thirsty lips. The husband of the young 
wife, the father of the cradled child, was, we found, 
absent at his nightly toil. The old man seldom now 
partook of this labour. ‘ His Mary's husband,” he said, 
“ was an honest and generous fellow ;—an old fisherman, 
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who had, for five and forty years been roughing it, and, 
* blow high, blow low,’ never shrunk from his duty, had 
earned the privilege of spending his quiet evening in his 
chimney-corner; he took care of the boats and tackle, 
and George was a bold and lucky fellow, and did not 
want an old man’s seamanship. It was a happy day 
when Mary married him, and God bless them and their 
dear child!” It was impossible for any feeling heart not 
to unite in this prayer. We offered a present for our 
refreshment, but this was steadily refused. The honest 
old man put us into the nearest path; and we closed a 
day of pleasure as such days ought to be closed,—happy 
in ourselves, and with a kindly feeling to all our fellow- 
beings. 

During my short residence at the village I have de- 
scribed, I made several visits to the fisherman’s cottage. 
It was always the same abode of health, and cheerfulness, 
and smiling industry. Once or twice I saw the husband 
of Mary. He was an extremely fine young man, pos- 
sessing all the frankness and decision that belong to a 
life of adveriture, with a love of domestic occupations, 
and an unvarying gentleness that seemed to have grown 
in a higher station. But ease, and competency, and 
luxurious refinement, are not essential to humanize the 
heart. George had received a better education than a 
life of early toil usually allows. He had been captivated, 
when very young, by the innocent graces of-his Mary. 
He was now a father. All these circumstances had 
formed him for a tranquil course of dtity and affection. 
His snatches of leisure were passed in his little garden, 
or with his smiling infant. His wife’s whole being 
appeared wrapped up in his happitiess. She loved him 
with a deep and confiding love; and if her hours of 
anxiety were not unfrequent, there were moments of 
ecstasy in their blameless existence, which miade all peril 
and fear as a dim and forgotten dream. 

Seven years had passed over me, with all its various 
changes. One of the light-hearted and innocent beings 
who rejoiced with me in the happiness of the fisherman s 
nest, as we were wont to call the smiling cottage, was no 
more. I had felt my own sorrows-and anxieties—as 
who has not; and I was in many respects a saddened 
man. I was tempted once again to my favourite water- 
ing-place. Its beauty was gone. I was impatient of 
its feverish noise and causeless hurry ; and I was anxious 
to pass to quieter scenes. A recollection of deep pleasure 
was, however, associated with the neighbourhood ; and 
I seized the first opportunity to visit the hospitable 
cottage. 

As I approached the green lane which led to the little 
cove, I felt a slight degree of that agitation which gene- 
rally attends the renewal of a long suspended intercourse. 
I pictured Mary and several happy and healthy children ;— 
her husband more grave and careful in his deportment, 
embrowned, if not wrinkled, by constant toil ;—the old 
man, perchance, gone to rest with the thousands of 
happy and useful beings that leave no trace of their path 
on earth. I came to the little garden: it was still neat; 
less decorated than formerly, but containing many a bed 
of useful plants, and several patches of pretty flowers. 
As I approached the house I paused with anxiety ; but 
T heard the voices of childhood; and I was encouraged 
to proceed. A scene of natural beauty was before me. 
The sun was beginning to throw a deep and yellow 
lustre over the clouds and the sea; the old mansat upon 
a plot of raised turf at the well-known cottage-door ; a 
net was hung up to dry upon the rock behind him; a 
dog reposed upon the same bank as his master; one 
beautiful child of about three years old was climbing up 
her grandfather's shoulders ; another of seven or eight 
years, perhaps the very same girl [ had+seen in the 
cradle, was holding a light to the good old man, who 
was prepared to enjoy his evening pipe. He had evi- 
dently been labouring in his business: his heavy boots 
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were yet upon his legs; and he appeared fatigued, 
though not exhausted, I saw neither the husband nor 
the wife. 

It was not long before I introduced myself to the 
“ ancient” fisherman. He remembered me with some 
difficulty ; but when I brought to his mind the simple 
incidents of our first meeting, and more especially his 
daughter's song, while I listened at the opened casement, 
he gave me his hand, and burst into tears. I soon 
comprehended his sorrows and his blessings. Mary and 
her husband were dead! ‘Their two orphan girls were 
dependent upon their grandsire’s protection. 

The ‘ Song of the Fisher’s Wife’ was true in its fore- 
bodings to poor Mary: her brave husband perished in a 
night of storms, Long did she bear up for the sake of 
her children ;, but the worm had eaten into her heart ; 
and she lies in the quiet church-yard, while he has an 
ocean grave ! 

Beautiful, very beautiful, is the habitual intercourse 
between age and infancy. The affection of those ad- 
vanced in life for the children of their offspring, is gene- 
rally marked by an intensity of love, even beyond that 
of the nearer parents. The aged have more ideas in 
common with the young, than the gay, and busy, and 
ambitious can conceive. To the holy-minded man, who 
wears his grey locks reverently, the world is presented 
in its true colours : he knows its wisdom to be fully, and 
its splendour vanity : he finds a sympathy in the artless- 
ness of childhood ; and its ignorance of evil is to him 
more pleasing than men’s imperfect knowledge, and 
more imperfect practice of good. But the intercourse of 
my poor old fisherman with his two most dear orphans 
was even of a higher order. He forgot his age, and he 
toiled for them: he laid aside his cares, and he played 
with them: he corrected the roughness of his habits, 
and he nursed them with all sweet and tender offices, 
His fears lest they should be dependent upon strangers, 
or upon public support, gave a new spring to his exis- 
tence. He lived his manhood over again in all careful 
occupations ; and his hours of rest were all spent with 
his beloved children in his bosom. 

Excellent old man! the blessing of Heaven shall be 
thy exceeding great reward; and when thou art taken 
from thy abode of labour and love to have thy virtue 
made perfect, thou shalt feel, at the moment of parting, 
a deep. and holy assurance that the same Providence 
which gave thee the will and the ability to protect the 
infancy of thy orphans, shall cherish and uphold them 
through the rough ways of the world, when thou shalt 
be no longer their protector. 


Gradations of Drunkenness.—There is a Rabbinical tra 
dition related by Fabricius, that when Noah planted the 
vine, Satan attended and sacrificed a sheep, a lion, an ape, 
and a sow. These animals were to symbolise the gradations 
of ebriety. When a man begins to drink he is meek and 
ignorant as the lamb; then becomes bold as the lion ; his 
courage is soon transformed into the foolishness of the ape ; 
and at last he wallows in the mire like the sow.—Warton's 
Dissertation on the Gesta Romanorum, 


Salt.—There are many countries on the habitable globe 
where salt has never yet been found, and whose commercial 
facilities being extremely limited, the inhabitants can only 
oceasionally indulge themselves with it as a luxury. This 
is particularly the case in the interior of Africa. “ It would, 
says Mungo Park, “ appear strange to an European to see 
a child suck a piece of rock-salt as if it were sugar. This, 
however, I have frequently seen ; although the poorer class 
of inhabitants are so very rarely indulged with this precious 
article, that to say that a man eats salt with his provisions, 
is the same as saying he is a rich man. I have suffered 

eat inconvenience myself from the scarcity of this article. 
The long use of vegetable food creates so painful a longing 
for salt, that no words can sufficiently describe it.’"—Park’s 


Travels into the Interior of Africa, 
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THE CASTLE OF EHRENBREITSTEIN. 
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[View of Ehrenbreitstein from the Rhine.] 


On the right bank of the Rhine, upon the summit of a 
rocky hill, directly opposite to the city of Coblentz, stands 
the Castle of Ehrenbreitstein (“the broad stone of 
honour”). It is now one of the ‘strongest fortresses in 
Europe, both in respect of its natural position, and its arti- 
ficial defences. It was originally a Roman camp, was 
renovated in 1160, and afterwards repaired and enlarged 
by the Elector John, Margrave of Baden, who dug a 
well of the depth of 280 feet, which was afterwards 
sunk 300 feet further. During the revolutionary war, 
the castle was exposed to many hazards. General Mar- 
ceau blockaded it for a month when the French army 
first passed the Rhine, in September 1795. It was 
twice blockaded in 1796, and cannonaded the second 
time from the neighbouring heights of Pfaffendorf and 
Arzheim, without sustaining any injury. The French 
got possession of the height of Rellenkopf, but without 
any further success, and the retreat of General Jourdan 
obliged them to raise the siege. It was again blockaded 
in 1797 by the French General Hoche, who kept it so 
till the peace of Léoben; and in 1798 it was once more 
blockaded by the French, whilst the Congress of Rad- 
stadt was sitting, and was reduced to such a state of 
famine, that the defenders are said to have lived, among 
other things, upon cats and horse-flesh; cats being sold 
at three francs each, and horse-flesh at a frane per 
pound. In spite of the exertions of the commandant, 
Colonel Faber, and his earnest representations to the 
Congress, the castle was left to its fate, and finally surren- 
dered to the French in January 1799. The French 
blew up and otherwise destroyed great part of the 
works; and the view above given shows it in the state 
to which it was reduced by them. The convention of 
Paris at the termination of the war, in 1815, determined 
to re-establish the fortifications, and Ehrenbreitstein, with 
the adjoining fortifications of the Chartreuse and Peters- 





berg, is now the most important fortress of the German 
frontier. The ancient monastery of the Chartreuse com- 
mands the approaches from Mayence and Hundsruch , 
Petersberg, those of Tréves and Cologne; and Ehren- 
breitstein, the Rhine and the road from Nassau. The 
form and durability of the new works have been much 
admired. They have been constructed from the plans 
of Montalembert and Carnot, and the castle has received 
the official name of “ Fort Frederic-William,” from the 
present King of Prussia. The works are shown to 
visitors, on their obtaining permission of the com- 
mandant. 

The view from the summit of the castle is a very rich 
and extensive one. Before you is Coblentz, its bridge ot 
boats, and its two islands on the Rhine; behind it, the 
village and the beautiful ruins of the Chartreuse, upon a 
hill covered with vines and fruit-trees. The scope of the 
view embraces more than thirty towns and villages. 
The Rhine flows majestically beneath it, and is here 
at about the widest part of its course. The space 
of about 120 miles between Mayence and Cologne, in 
which Coblentz stands midway, is that where the Rhine 
is broadest, and its scenery the most picturesque. The 
view of this old castle naturally leads us to reflect on 
the degree in which modern Europe has ceased to re- 
semble the classic ages in which Ehrenbreitstein was 
founded, or the feudal ages to which so much of its 
history belongs. It still bears the name of “‘ the broad 
stone of honour,” though many say that the days of 
honour have passed away with the days of chivalry. 
But if honour, in these times, has become rather a 
synonymous term for honesty and good faith, than the 
fantastic touchstone of chivalry, we have gained greatly 
by the change. The middle ages were not without 
their virtues, but they were all of a romantic kind. 
In the present times, it is to the inculcation of practical 
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morality, the establishment of just laws, and the influence 
of a due sense of the plain and simple truths of religion, 
that we must lock for the advancement of integrity and 
virtue among communities. The middle ages were too 
fertile in oppression, in crime, and in misery, to be 
regarded with any thing like regret that their character 
and spirit have not been stamped upon the times in 
which we are living. 


THE HOTTENTOTS. 





{F-om an original drawing of an old Hottentot herdsman—taken 
from life.] 


Mild, melancholy, and sedate, he stands, 

Tending another’s flock upon the fields, 

His father’s once, where now the white man builds 
His home, and issues forth his proud commands. 
Ilis dark eye flashes not; his listless hands 

Lean on the shepherd’s staff; no more he wields 
The Libyan bow—but to th’ oppressor yields 
Submissively his freedom and his lands. 

Has he no courage ?—once he had—but, lo! 

Hard servitude hath worn him to the bone. 

No enterprise ?—alas! the brand, the blow, 

Have humbied him to dust—ew’n Aope is gone. 

“ He’s a base-hearted hound—not worth his food”— 
His master cries—“ he has no Gratiruvs '” 


Wuen the Dutch began to colonize the southern angle 
of the African continent, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, they entered the country as friends, and 
easily obtained from the natives, for a few trinkets and 
flasks of brandy, as much territory as was required for 
their infant settlement. The native inhabitants, after- 
wards known by the name of Hotrentors*, are de- 


* “The name,” says Mr. Barrow, “that has been given to this 
people is a fabrication. Hottentot is a word that has no place or 
meaning in their language ; and they take to themselves the name 
under the idea of its being a Dutch word. Whence it has its deri- 
vation, or by whom it was first given, I have not been able to trace. 
When the country was first discovered, and when they were spread 
over the southern angle of Africa, as an independent people, each 
horde had its particular name; but that by which the collective 
body as a nation was distinguished, and which at this moment they 
bear among themselves in every part of the country, is Quaique.’” 
—Barrow's Travels in Souther» Africa, vol, i. p. 100, 
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scribed by the best authorities as being at that period 
a comparatively numerous people, They were divided 
into many tribes or classes, an x the patriarchal rule of 
their respective chiefs or elders; and as they did not, 
like the Caffers. cultivate grain or esculents, their only 
steady occupation was the care of their flocks and herds. 
Enjoying a serene and temperate climate, little clothing 
or shelter was sufficient for their wants. A mantle 
formed of sheep-skins sewed together with threads of 
sinew, and rendered soft and pliable by friction, sufficed 
for a garment by day and a blanket by night. A hut, 
framed of a few boughs or poles covered with rush-mats, 
and adapted to be conveyed like a tent on the backs of 
their pack oxen, was a suflicient protection from the 
weather. A bow and poisoned arrows, and the light 
spear or javelin, now known by the name of assagai, 
were their only arms, and were used alike for war or the 
chase. They were then (as their descendants continue 
to be) bold and ardent huntsmen ; for, with the formida- 
ble beasts of prey which inhabit the country, they had to 
maintain incessant warfare in defence of their flocks, and 
in contending for the dominion of the desert. They had 
also their quarrels and wars with each other; but these 
appear to have been generally conducted with as moderate 
a degree of bloodshed and ferocity as is to be found 
among any people in a similar state of society. Yet, 
though of a mild and somewhat inert disposition, they 
were by no means deficient in courage. ‘They defeated 
and slew Almeida, the first viceroy of the Portuguese in 
India, in an obstinate engagement at the Salt River, near 
the spot where Cape Town now stands; and in Dr, 
Philip’s valuable ‘ Researches in South Africa’ will be 
found recorded, upon the authority of their Dutch in- 
vaders, acts of bravery and heroic devotion exhibited by 
individuals of this race, scarcely to be surpassed in the 
history of any other people. 

For a considerable period the intercourse between the 
European settlers and the natives continued on an 
amicable footing. The territorial occupation of the coun- 
try was not at first the object of the Dutch East-India 
Company, under whose control the settlement was 
placed ; and there was neither mineral wealth nor extra- 
ordinary fertility of soil, to tempt the forcible appro- 
priation of native labour in a way similar to what 
occurred in the West Indies, Mexico, and Peru. At 
length, however, the Dutch settlers discovered that 
though the country farnished neither gold nor silver, 
nor any of the much prized tropical products, it was well 
adapted for the culture of corn and wine, and for the 
rearing of flocks and herds, almost without limit. Emi- 
grants accordingly began to flock to South Africa; and 
the “ white man’s stride*,” with or without the nominal 
acquiescence of the natives, was gradually extended. 
After the lapse of a century and a half, the European 
intruders had acquired possession of nearly the whole of 
the extensive region now embraced by the colonial boun- 
dary, including the entire country inhabited by the 
Hottentot race, with the exception of the arid deserts 
which afford a refuge to the wandering Namacqua and 
Bushman hordes, and which are too sterile and desolate 
to excite the cupidity of any class of civilized men. 

But it was not the soil of their country merely of 
which the Hottentots were deprived in the course of 
these encroachments. In losing the property of the 
soil, they also gradually lost the privilege of occupying 
even the least valuable tracts of it for pasturing their 
flocks and herds—their only means of subsistence. 
People without land could have no occasion for cattle— 
no means of supporting them. Their flocks and herds, 


* The usual mode of measuring out a new farm, during the 
Dutch occupation, was for the Veld-wagt-Meester of the district to 
stride, or pace, the ground ; and half an hour’s stride in each diree 
tion from the centre, or one hour’s walk across the Ve/d (country* 
was the regulated extent of the farms,—See Barrow, vol, 1. p. 29, 
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accordingly, also passed by degrees into the possession of 
the colonists. Nothing then remained of which to 
plunder them save the property of their own persons ; 
and of that, the most sacred and unalienable of all pro- 
perty, they were also at length virtually deprived. The 
laws enacted by the Dutch Home Government, it is true, 
did not permit the Hottentots to be publicly sold, from 
owner to owner, as negro slaves and other farm stock 
were sold (and are still sold) in the same colony ; but by 
the colonial laws and usages they were actually deprived 
of a right to their own labour, and reduced to a condition 
of degrading, grinding, and hopeless bondage, in some 
respects even more intolerable than colonial slavery of the 
ordinary description. 

Le Vaillant has given a very lively, and upon the 
whole, a just and accurate description of the Hottentots 
in their wild or semi-nomadic state. Mr. Barrow has 
described, in a less ambitious style, but with equal force 
and accuracy, their character and condition as he found 
them at a somewhat later period (1797), after they had 
been as a people generally subdued under the colonial 
yoke; and he exposes, with a warmth which does honour 
to his feelings, the iniquitous and inhuman conduct of 
their European oppressors. To enable the reader pro- 
perly to understand the situation of this people at the 
present time, we must give a brief view of them when 
Mr. Barrow was Auditor-General of Public Accounts at 
the Cape in 1798,—and this we cannot do in any other 
form so well as in that writer’s own words, 

After mentioning the comparative happiness and more 
numerous population of the Hottentots in their inde- 
pendent state, which in the eastern part of the colony 
existed so late as to about twenty years before the period 
of his travels, Mr. Barrow thus proceeds :— 

“* Some of these villages might have been expected to 
remain in this remote and not very populous part of the 
colony. Not one, however, was to be found. There is 
not, in fact, in the whole extensive district of Graaff- 
Reynet, a single horde of independent Hottentots; and 
perhaps not a seore of individuals who are not actually 
in the service of the Dutch. These weak people, the 
most helpless, and in their present condition perhaps the 
most wretched, of the human race, duped out of their 
possessions, their country, and their liberty, have en- 
tailed upon their miserable offspring a state of existence to 
which that of slavery might bear the comparison of hap- 
piness. It is a condition, however, not likely to continue 
to a very remote posterity. ‘Their numbers of late years 
have been rapidly on the decline. It has generally been 
observed that wherever Europeans have colonized, the 
less civilized nations have always dwindled away, and at 
length totally disappeared.” Afler specifying some other 
causes which he imagines may have contributed to the 
depopulation of the Hottentots, Mr. Barrow proceeds :— 
“fo these may be added their extreme poverty, scan- 
tiness of food, and continual dejection of mind, arising 
from the cruel treatment they receive. 

“ There is scarcely an instance of cruelty said to have 
been committed against the slaves in the West-Indian 
islands, that could not find a parallel from the Dutch 
farmers of the remote districts of the colony towards the 
Hottentots in their service. Beating and cutting with 
thongs of the hide of the sea-cow (hippopotamus) or 
rhinoceros are only gentle punishments, though these 
sort of whips, which they call sjambocs, are most horrid 
instruments, being tough, pliant, and heavy almost as 
lead. Firing small shot into the legs and thighs of a 
Hottentot, is a punishment not unknown to some of the 
monsters who inhabit the neighbourhood of Camtoos 
River. 

“ By a resolution of the old government, as unjust as it 
was inhuman, a peasant (colonist) was allowed to claim 
as his property, till the age of five and twenty, all the 
children of the Hottentots in his service to whom he had 
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given in their infancy a morsel of meat. At the expira- 
tion of this period the odds are ten to one that the slave 
is not emancipated. But should he be fortunate enough 
to escape at the end of this period, the best part of his 
life has been spent in a profitless servitude, and ‘he is 
turned adrift without any thing he can call his own, ex- 
cept the sheep’s-skin on his back.” Again, speaking of 
“those Hottentots living with the farmers of Graaff- 
Reynet in a state of bondage,” Mr. Barrow adds, “‘ it is 
rare to observe the muscles of his face relaxed into a 
smile. A depressed melancholy and deep gloom con- 
stantly overspread his countenance. 

“ Low as they are sunk,” he continues, “ in the scale 
of humanity, their character seems to have been generally 
much traduced and misrepresented. It it true there are 
not many prepossessing features in the appearance of a 
Hottentot, but many amiable and good qualities have 
been obscured by the ridiculous and false accounts with 
which the world has been abused. They are a mild, 
quiet, and timid people ; perfectly harmless, honest, and 
faithful; and, though extremely phlegmatic, they are 
nevertheless kind and affectionate to each other, and by 
no means incapable of strong attachments. A Hottentot 
will at any time share his last morsel with his com- 
panions. They seldom quarrel among themselves or 
make use of provoking language. They are by no 
means deficient in talent, but they possess little exertion 
to call it into action.” [How could we expect exertion 
from men in the condition deserbed ?] 

“The person of a Hottentot while young is by no 
means devoid of symmetry. They are cleau-limbed, well- 
proportioned, and erect. Their hands, their feet, and all 
their joints are remarkably small. Their cheek-bones are 
high and prominent, and with the narrow-pointed chin 
form nearly a triangle. The nose is in some remarkably 
flat, in others considerably raised. ‘The colour of the 
eye is a deep chesnut ; and the eyelids at the extremity 
next the nose, instead of forming an angle, as in Euro- 
peans, are rounded into each other exactly like those of 
the Chinese, to whom indeed in many other points they 
bear a physical resemblance that is sufficiently striking. 
Their teeth are beautifully white. The colour of the 
skin is that of a yellowish brown, or a faded leaf, but 
very different from the siekly hue of a person in the 
jaundice which it has been described to resemble : many 
indeed are nearly: as white as Europeans. Some of 
the women, when young, are so well formed that they 
might serve as models of perfection in the human figure. 
Every joint and limb is rounded and well turned, and 
their whole body is without an angle or disproportionate 
protuberance. Their hands and feet are small and deli- 
cately turned ; and their gait is not deficient in easy 
and graceful movements. ‘Their charms, however, are 
very fleeting.” He then describes their ugliness gene- 
rally at a more advanced age. 

Such, with the omission of some details, is the descrip- 
tion of the Hottentots given by Mr. Barrow in his very 
instructive and able work on South Africa. To its aecu- 
racy in almost every point the writer of this notice can 
bear witness ; and his object in introducing it here is 
partly with a view to counteract the exaggerated notions 
that still generally prevail in England respecting the 
physical deformity and moral debasement of this long 
oppressed and calumniated race of men; and partly to 
enable the reader fully to appreciate the wretchedness of 
the condition from which they have been at length raised 
by the tardy justice of the British government. Four 
years and a half ago, namely in July 1828, the Hot- 
tentot Helots of the Cape, 30,000 in number, were eman- 
cipated from their long and grievous thraldom, and ad- 
mitted by law to all the rights and privileges, civil and 
political, of the white colonists. Their actual condition 
just before this important change took place, (of which 
the present writer had personally the very best opportu- 
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nities of judging upon the spot,) and their progress since, 
.n morals, religion, and industry—in all that distinguishes 
the civilized from the savage state of man,—will form 
the subject of a subsequent article. © 





SIMPLIFICATIONS OF ARITHMETICAL RULES. 
No. 3. 


WE will now suppose a daily sum to be given, of which 
we require to know the amount in a year. If the daily 
sum consist only of pence and farthings, the rule is ex- 
tremely simple, as follows:—Suppose I wish to know 
how much seventeen-pence three farthings per day will 
give ina year. Letevery penny be turned into a pound, 
and every farthing into five shillings which gives £17, 15s. 
Halve this, which gives £8. 17s. Gd. Now let every 
penny be a sixpence, and every farthing three half-pence, 
which gives £0, 8s. 104d. Add the three together— 


£&. 8. d. 
1715 O 
817 6 
0 8 104 


27 1 4 


This is too much by one day’s allowance ; subtract there- 
fore one day's allowance, or Is. 53d., and the result is 
£26. 19s. 103d. which is quite correct. 

This rule is founded on the accidental circumstance 
that the number of days in a year being made up of 
240, the half of 240, and 5, every penny per day gives a 
pound, half a pound, and 5 pence per year. 

When the number of pounds, shillings, and pence is too 
great to be conveniently reduced to pence, proceed as 
follows:—Take the pounds and shillings only, convert 
the shillings as in No. 1 of this series; that is, divide by 
2, and if there be a remainder, write a 5 after the quo- 
tient. Thus, if the daily sum be £2. 7s. 83d. take £2. 7s. 
only, which converted, gives 235. Annex ciphers, so 
that there shall always be five places besides the pounds. 
This gives 235,000. (Had it been £2. 8s. we should 
have had 240000, with four ciphers.) Divide 235000 by 
4, which gives 58750; cut off one cipher from the divi- 
dend, which gives 23500; do this again, which gives 
2350; halve this, which gives 1175; add the four 
together ; so that the process stands thus :— 


4)235000 


58750 
23500 
2350 
1175 








85775 


Cut off the two last places, 75, and reconvert them into 
shillings by multiplying the first figure by 2, and adding 
1 if the second figure be 5, as in the present case. 
This gives 15 shillings. Let all the remaining figures 
be pounds, which gives £857, 15s. the correct amount 
of £2, 7s. per day ina year. For the 8 pence 3 farthings 
which is left, proceed as in the first example. We give 
the steps arising from the first rule:— 








&2 d, 
815 0 
Add. . 4 7 6 
4 4} 
13 6 105 
Subtract 83 
At 83d. per day 13 6 1} 
At £2. 7s. perday 857 15 0 
s7l 1 12 
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which is the amount of the whole. The reader must 
not imagine that he will work the first example by this 
as quick as by the common method, but when he 
thoroughly knows the rule, he will not only work more 
quickly, but with much less chance of error. ‘There are 
very few people who can multiply a number of pounds, 
shillings, pence, and farthings by 365 correctly, in any 
reasonable time. 

If it be judged sufficiently accurate to solve the question 
within a few shillings, the method for pounds, shillings, 
and pence may be used as follows, which will always 
give the result within 8 shillings: —Convert the shillings, 
pence, and farthings, as in No. 1, and put ciphers, so as 
to make five places besides the pounds. Thus, for 
£2. 7s. 83d. we have 238600 ; for £190. 17s. Gd. we 
have 19087500; for £17. 10s. we have 1750000. 
With this, follow exactly the second process in this 
paper ; we here give the one for £2, 7s, 83d.— 


4)238600 


59650 
23860 
2386 
1193 


87089 


Cut off the two last places, and annex a cipher, which 
gives 890; convert these into shillings and pence by 
No. 1, which gives 17s. 93d.: make the other figures 
pounds, which gives £870. 17s, 93d., which is within 4 
shillings of the truth. 

We shall proceed in our next to the reverse process. 








NEWSPAPERS. 


Some centuries back by far the greater proportion of the 
middle classes in this country were wholly ignorant of 
passing public events, while the working classes seldom 
inquired about anything beyond their immediate callings. 

How much we are advanced as a nation in this respect 
may be seen from the following statement. 

The first attempt at periodical literature was made 
in England in the reign of Elizabeth. It was in the 
shape of a pamphlet, called the ‘ English Mercurie ;’ the 
first number of which, dated 1588, is still preserved in 
the British Museum. There were, however, no news- 
papers which appeared in England in singie sheets of 
paper as they do at present, until many years after that 
time. The first newspaper, called ‘ The Public Intelli- 
gencer,’ was published by Sir Roger L’Estrange, on the 
3lst August, 1661. Periodical pamphlets, which had 
become fashionable in the reign of Charles I., were more 
rare in the reign of James II, The English rebellion of 
1641 gave rise to a great number of tracts filled with 
violent appeals to the public: many of these tracts hore 
the title of Diurnal Occurrences of Parliament. The 
first Gazette in England was published at Oxford, on 
November 7th, 1665, the court being then held there. 
On the removal of the court to London, the title was 
altered to The London Gazette. The Orange Intelli- 
gencer was the third newspaper published, and the first 
after the revolution in 1688. This latter continued to 
be the only daily newspaper in England for some years; 
but in 1690 there appear to have been nine London 
newspapers published weekly. In Queen Anne’s reign 
(in 1709) the number of these was increased to eighteen ; 
but still there continued to be but one daily paper, which 
was then called The London Courant. In the reign of 


George I. the number was three daily, six weekly, and 
ten published three times in the week. 

In 1753 the number of copies of newspapers annually 
published in the whole of England was 7,411,757; in 
1760 the circulation had increased to 9,404,790; and 
in 1830 it amounted to 30,493,941, 
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The following Table shows the advance of news- 
‘papers during half a century .— 














Newspapers published in . 1782 | 1790 | 1821 | 1833 
England ° e 50 60 135 | 248 
Scotland . 8 27 31 46 
Ireland . . . 3 27 50 75 

Total of the United Kingdom . 61 114 | 216 | 369 














Of the 369 newspapers now published in the United 
Kingdom, the following is the division :— 
In Enauanp: 


Daily,in London «© 1 «2 21 6 ee » 13 
Two orthreetimesaweek . . 2. . «© 2 « 6 
Once a week . ° - 36 
Country newspapers . . - «© «© «© « « . 180 
British Islands :—Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, (two 13 
of which are twice a week, eleven weekly) } 
In Scorianp: 
Twice and three timesaweek . . oe 2 6 
Weekly . . . . . . . . . . . - 3l 
In Inevanp: 
In Dublin, five daily ;—seven three times a ows 13 
—six week] ; = ese «© & © & & 
Rest of Ireland, thirty-five three times or twice * 57 
week ;—twenty-two weekly . * 2. «2 
369 





HANDEL, 
On the 24th, or, according, to the inscription on his 
monument, the 23d of February, was born at Halle, in 
Lower Saxony, the great musical composer, George 
Frederic Handel. . His father was a physician, and 
was desirous of educating his son for the law; but from 
his earliest years the boy showed a passion for music, 
which nothing was able to overcome. Forbidden to touch 
a musical instrument, he would spend the greater part of 
the night, after the rest of the family were asleep, in prac- 
tising upon a small clavichord, which he kept concealed in 
a garret; and in this way he attained such proficiency, 
that having, while yet a mere child, contrived to steal an 
opportunity of playing on the church organ before the 
court at Saxe Weisenfels, he surprised and charmed all 
who heard him with the excellence of his performance. 
On this his father, prevailed upon by the request of the 
duke, consented to allow him to adopt the profession for 
which he seemed destined by nature. He was then 
placed under the care of a master, and profited so greatly 
by the regular instruction which he now received, that 
he was soon able to preside as leader of the choral ser- 
vices in the cathedral. When he first used, occasionally, 
to undertake this duty he was no more than nine years 
of age. He had also already begun to exercise his 
genius and theoretical knowledge as a composer, with 
striking success. When in his nineteenth year he re- 
‘paired to Hamburgh, and there obtained an engagement 
in the orchestra of the opera. On the 30th of December, 
1704, he brought out at that theatre his ‘ Almira,’ his first 
opera, and, in the February following, his ‘ Nero.’ These 
works, and his other professional exertions, at length 
brought him a sufficient sum of money to enable him to 
gratify his desire of making a journey to Italy. From 
that country, after having visited in succession, Florence, 
Venice, Naples, and Rome, he retured to Germany in 
1710, and soon after, on the invitation of several persons 
of distinction in England, came over here. The recep- 
tion which he met with induced him to make this 
country his home for the rest of his life. Queen Anne 
granted him a pension of £200; and that sum was 
augmented when George I. came to the throne. His 
first great patron was the Earl of Burlington, with whom 
he resided from 1715 till 1718; when he accepted 
from the Duke of Chandos the appointment of director 
of the choir which that nobleman had established at his 
seat at Cannons. In 1720 the Royal Academy of 
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Music was instituted, and Handel placed at its head. 
His own compositions were the pieces principally per- 
formed; but a violent quarrel with some of the other 
musicians broke up the institution after it had subsisted 
only for ten years—a period which has been characterized 
as the most splendid era of music in England. The next 
great event in Handel's life was the production of his 
master-effort, the oratorio of the Messiah, which lie 
brought out in 1741. This magnificent composition 
was somewhat coldly received on its first representation : 
but it soon came to be more correctly appreciated; and 
it has long ranked in the estimation of all competent 
judges as one of the most sublime works in the whole 
range of music. It deserves to be mentioned as an 
instance of Handel's liberality, that on the opening of 
the Foundling Hospital, he not only presented an organ 
to the chapel, but gave the institution the benefit of o 
performance of his ‘ Messiah’ conducted by himself, and 
repeated the same kindness for several years. He also 
bequeathed the music of this oratorio to the hospital at his 
death. That event took place on the 14th of April 
1759, when the illustrious musician was in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. He had been for some time 
before wholly blind. In 1784, a century after his birth, 
a commemoration of Handel was performed in West- 
minster Abbey, where his remains had been interred ; 
it was one of the grandest musical displays ever wit- 
nessed in any country. ‘The music was all selected from 
his own works; and the vocal and instrumental per- 
formers together, were five hundred and twenty-five in 
number. ‘The king and queen and a large proportion 
of the nobitity attended ; and the whole number of per- 
sons present was not much under four thousand. The 
performance lasted for four days, namely, the 26th and 
29th of May, and the 3d and 5th of June. It was 
annually repeated for six years in the same place, and 
after that for a year or two in St. Margaret's Church. 
One celebration of it also took place in the Chapel Royal 
at Whitehall, which was the last. 





[Portrait of Handel.) 
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